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ABSTRACT 

Nonjudicial punishnent is freguently the target of 
racial discrinination in the ailitary because of the discretion 
permitted those reporting and disciplining violators. This study 
seeks to deteriine: (1) whether existing records indicate that 
nonjudicial punishment is administered without regard to race; and 
(2) whether blacks and whites perceive discrimination in discipline, 
job assignments, and opportunity for advancement* A pair of chief 
personnel- men, one black, one white, boarded over 70 ships on the 
east and west coasts to sear^^h disciplinary records for data and to 
administer an attitude guef .janaire to 324 s'^ts of personnel, 
conclusions from the study ravaaled no significant differences in the 
treatment of blacks an»i f-'nites for whom reports were filed. The 
authors acknowledge that this does not mean that equality of 
treatment has been established, since there is no way of knowing the 
number of offenders of each race who were not put on record or were 
disciplined by their division officers. The item responses and the 
written comments revealed that, regardless of the data in ships* 
records, blacks believed they were being discriminated against in the 
areas of job assignments, discipline, and recommendations for 
advancement. (Author/PC) 
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FOREWORD 



The project described in this report Is In support of exploratory 
development work unit, PF55. 521 .005.01 . 10, MInorfty Group Research. The 
work was Initiated In response to joint Chief of Naval Operations (OP-01) 
ana Bureau of Naval Personnel management objectives relating- to analysis 
of non-Judlclal punishment data for indications of racially discriminatory 
practices. 

It has been our fortune to work with two exceptional Navy Chief Petty 
Officers throughout this study. They were asked to venture into the sen- 
sitive area of race relations aboard operating ships and devise the rules 
of data gathering as they progressed. Their visits were often looked up- 
on with anxiety throughout the chain of convnand. Their experiences 
traveling together, a black man and a white man, sometimes were unpleasant; 
not because of lack of camaraderie, but because of those in our nation who 
stin can't accept such friendship. Not only did they handle Interpersonal 
problems with dispatch, but also managed to do an excellent jou of data 
collection with very limited supervision. Indeed, they anticipated several 
research r.eeds not outlined In the original plans and played a significant 
part In developing the design of this research. To PNCS Norman L. Thomas 
and PMC Danvin W. Enloe, we extend a grateful "WELL DONE". 

As a matter of Interest some opinions reflected by the study team 
were that the ships evidencing the least number of apparent problems of 
a possibly racial overtone were generally those wherein the chain of com- 
mand concept was effectively adhered to and wherein supplemental commu- 
icatlons techniques for continuous two-way Information flow were emphasized 
and practiced. The ship evidencing the worst breakdown In disciplinary 
control practiced a policy wnere all report chits went directly to the 
executive officer for processing thus bypassing Intermediary supervisors. 
Certain procedures such as the following — although not validated by 
factual data — might thus be considered for possible use or continued 
use, by unit commanding officers: (I) Communication channels be promoted 
to ensure effective two-way flow of factual Information; (2) Information 
concerning the offenses committed and punishments awarded at Captain's 
Mast be widely disseminated among the crew; (3) Correnanding officers con- 
tinuously assess the extent of potentially racially discriminatory acts 
within their commands and take corrective action in a timely manner; (4) 
Supervisory personnel be quickly made aware of the effect of any negative 
actions or attitudes noted or reported which could degrade morale. 



F. L. Nelson 
Commanding Officer 
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SUMMARY 



Background and Purpose 

Non-judlcfal punishment fs frequently the target of charges of 
racial dtscrfmf nation because of the discretion permitted those re- 
porting and disciplining violators under Article 15 (regulation 
concerning punishment Imposed by conmand for minor offenses) of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Refuting these charges is difficult 
because much of the data needed for documentation are unrecorded. 
The purposes of this study were to determines (I) whether existing 
records Indicate that non-judtclal punishment Is administered without 
re<j9rd to race; and (2) whether blaclcs and whites perceive discrim- 
ination In discipline, job assignments and opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Approach 

A pair of chief Personnelmen, one black, the other white, boarded 
over 70 ships on the east and west coasts to search disciplinary 
records for data and to administer an attitude questionnaire to 324 
sets of personnel. A set consisted of a black and a white for whom 
a Report and Disposition of Offense had been filed during the previous 
13 months (offetiders) and a black and white with no reports on file 
(nonoffenders). Members of the sets had to be In their first en- 
listment and in the same division. The 1296 personnel in the sample 
completed the Attitude Evaluation Form (AEF) and the research team 
recorded data from personnel records and the Unit Punishment Book. 

Statistical analyses were conducted of the responses to the AEF 
items to investigate whether differences existed between blacks and 
whites, offenders and nonoffenders and Pacific and Atlantic fleets. 
For the offender«i, seriousness of the offenses, recommendations of 
division and executive officers and disposition of reports were com- 
pared for each racial group and fleet. In addition, the contents 
of the written comments by the respondents were analyzed. 

Find! ng s 

Blacks committed somewhat moi? confrontation or status offenses, 
such as. Insubordinate conduct tf>ward a noncommissioned officer while 
whites committed more military/civilian crimes, such as Kirceny (page 
S), No differences were found In the punishments awarded offenders, 
although executive officers dismissed more of the char^^es against 
blacks (page II). 

The perceptions of blacks and whites differed significantly on 
all Items concerning equality of treatment in the Navy 'nd on more 
than half of the job satisfaction and supervisor suppor t I veness items 
pages 12, 13, 18). Few response differences were found between 
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offenders and nonoffenders and east and west coast personnel (page 18). 
Item f ntercorrelat tons indicated that the interest In the man displayed 
by the supervisor was slgnf f i cant ly related to high satisfaction with 
the job and to low perceptions of discrimination (pages 18, 19) • 

The analysis of the written comments revealed that blacks were 
concerned about racial slurs, discrimination In Job assignments, op- 
portunities for advancement, discipline and racial segregation as well 
as problems common to first^term enlistees regardless of race (pf^ge 23) • 
The overwhelming majority of blacks believed military justice fi^vors 
whites (page Zk) ^ Because many whites also shared this belief, the Navy 
cannot overlook the probability that discriminatory incldenti- taking 
place aboard ships (page 20) • 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study did not reveal any significant differences in Cm^. treat- 
ment of blacks and whites for whom reports were filed in the Unit Punish- 
ment Book, This does not mean that equality of treatment In non-Judtcial 
punishment has been established, since there was no way of knowing the 
number of offenders of each race that were not put on report or were 
disciplined by thetr division officer (page 30)* 

The AEF item responses and the written comments revealed that, 
regardless of the data in shlp^s records, blacks believed they were 
being discriminated against In the areas of job assignments, disci- 
pline and recommendations for adavancement (page 30 • The vital role 
of the supervisor In these perceptions is noteworthy. 

Recommendations for alleviating the situations apparent from this 
study are difficult to formulate. Because no Institutional racism was 
uncovered, no policy changes are indicated. Contained within the body 
of the report are several ideas, generated from the data, for coping 
with the gulf between perceptions and reality (pages 31, 32)^ 
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PERCEPTIONS OF DISCRfMINATION IN NON-JUDICIAL PUNISHMENT 



A. BACKGROUND 

Racial discrimination In all activities conducted by the Department 
of Defense was explicitly prohibited by DOD Directive 5120.36 of 26 July 
1963. Yet, racial Incidents stMl occur In military settings. To some, 
these Incidents represent the breakdown of discipline; to others, they 
are the response of frustrated minorities to Inequities In job assign- 
ments, advancement opportunities and disciplinary actions. 

The annual Uniform Crime Reports Issued by the FBI, consistently 
show that blacks are arrested In disproportionately higher numbers 
than are whites. In addition, blacks are more often convicted of 
charges and receive more severe sentences than white offenders In the 
civilian community (Simpson & Ylnger, 1973). That such trends could 
be found In the military services Is not surprising, though hardly more 
tolerable. Moreover, the military, through Its conwand structure, has 
greater control over factors that Influence the administration of 
justice and provides for greater uniformity of treatment than Is pos- 
sible In the civilian sector. Thus, the virtual elimination of unfair 
practices In the reporting, trying and sentencing of offenders Is with- 
in the realm of reason without sacrificing discipline. 

In 1972 the Secretary of Defense showed his concern for equality 
of treatment by establishing a Task Force on the Administration of 
Military Justice In the Armed Forces. One of Its major tasks was "to 
identify the nature and extent of racial discrimination In the admin- 
istration of military justice" .Department of Defense, 1972). In their 
report (1972) the Task Force presented several findings which suggest 
that minority offenders are disciplined more severely than white of- 
fenders. These findings were: 

1. "Blacks. . .receive non-judicial punishment disproportionate 
to their numbers In the military." 

2. "The longer duration of confinement for blacks remains when 
type of offense and prior military justice recorc^ are controlled." 

3. "in all services, black service members received in Fiscal 
Year 1971 a lower proportion of honorable discharges and a higher 
proportion of general and undesirable discharges than whites of 
similar aptitude and education." 

Unequal punishment rates may simply reflect unequal rates of of- 
fense commission and are not. In themselves, evidence of discrimination. 
However, there Is compelling evidence that a majority of enlisted per- 
sonnel believe non-whites are at a disadvantage In the Navy, The 



recently ca^ducted Navy Race Relations Survey {1973)» given to over 
I0»000 inen In all pay yrades, Included the following I tern: ''Being 
white Is Important for getting ahead In the Navy." On a slx-polnt 
scelu of responses, 60 percent of the personnel agreed or strongly 
agreed with ihat statement while only 9 percent disagreed (System 
Oevelopnicni Corporation, 1373). The racial makeup of the sample was 
77 percent white, 10 percent black and 13 percent other. Thus, a sub" 
stdntlal number of whites endorsed the statement. Those who contend 
that the frustrations of racial minorities led to the recent outbreaks 
aboard ships would have little difficulty In establishing that racial 
Inequities are extant In the Navy. Admiral Elmo R. Zumwalt, speaking 
about the outbreaks aboard the USS KITTY HAWK, USS CONSTELLATIOH and 
the USS HASSAYAMPA before the Armed Services Committee, stated that: 
"These Incidents are not the cause of racial pressures; rather they are 
the manifestations of pressures unrelieved" (Special Subcommittee 
Disciplinary Problems In the U. S. Navy, 1972). 

Racial Incidents aboard ships represent a collapse of discipline 
to some military observers. In 1950 RAUrt Ariel gh Burke published a 
study concerning discipline In the Navy, a condensation of which has 
recently been circulated due to the timeliness of the topic (Naval 
Tralnlny Bulletin, 1950). Its relevance to the present research lies 
In the four factors he Identified as affecting discipline. 

In every case of braakdom of disoipline the following four 
major factors nave been present: (I) laok of information^' 
suL'ordinatea were not kept informed of problems or of reasons 
why the organization was required to tdie the action it did 
take: (2) Lack of interest-^ seniors had little interest in or 
knowledije of the problems of their juniors or if they did the 
Junlorc were left unaware that they did; (S) Slaohiess in com- 
mam; (4) InstMlity* Senseless transfers of personml, 
onanges in operating schedules or in daily routine* 

The presence of these factors sou Id provide an explanation for the 
sporadic eruptions that occur In the Navy when racial discrimination Is 
belny practiced. 



B. PURPOSE 

The major thrust of this research was the Investigation of racial 
discrimination In the administration of non-judlclal punishment under 
Article 1& of the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ). Article 15 
Is applicable when a minor offense Is committed and the accused does 
not demand a trial (persons attached to vessels may not demand a trial 
In lieu of punishment und^r Article 15). It describes and limits the 
action which may be taken by a commanding officer without the Inter- 
vention of a court-martial. The sequence of events leading to non-judlcl 
punishnjent allows a great deal of discretion on the part of those 



reportlny and disciplining the offender. For example* a division 
officer may Ignore or orally reprimand one offender without making 
a record of the incident while formally placing on report another 
man cuminitting the same offense. Because of this flexibility, non- 
judicial punishment is frequently the target of charges of racial 
discrimination In the I^avy. Unfortunately these charges >5re difficult 
to refute. When dismissal or punishment occurs before reaching the 
executive officer, an official report of the Incident Is usually 
not retained In personnel records. Thus, a complete accounting of 
the minor offenses conmttted by enlisted personnel cannot be accom- 
plished with existing data. 

Since self-report was a necessary t • hnlque for gathering the 
unrecorded portion of the data needed for this study, it was expedient 
to investigate other factors rel?»ted to discipline. These included 
the perceptions of enlisted men concerning racial equality, the 
support I veness of their petty officers, and satisfaction with their 
jobs. Tile importance of perceptions to the maintenance of discipline 
was emphasized by Admiral Burl<e In his discussion of lack of interest 
(lack of support) on the part of seniors. The Task force on the 
Administration of Military Justice also emphasized perceptions In 
Its letter of submission of Its report to the Secretary of Defense. 
"It is seen that the perceptions of unfairness are as corrosive an 
Influence on the attitudes of servicemen toward the military Justice 
system as Is actual unfairness, and must be cured" (Department of 
Defense, 1972). Thus, the purpose of the study was to determine 
the facts of equality of treatment In the administration of non- 
judicial punishment and the perceptions of enlisted personnel toward!* 
factors affecting discipline. 



C. PROCEDURE 

1 . Research Design 

The research design for this study permitted comparisons between 
blacks and whites, offenders and nonoffenders, and Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets, A pair of black and white offenders and a pair of 
black and white nonoffenders were Identified aboard each ship to 
forma quadruplet. Figure 1 illustrates this design and indicates 
there were 123 and 201 quadruplets from the Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets, respectively. 

Many variables enter into the disposition of a non-judiclal punish 
ment, some of which are situational and largely unrecorded. A well 
matched sample of black a;<d white offenders was deslrec^ but deemed 
Impractical due to lack of Information required for close matching. 
However, by controlling certain external factors, other factors would 
be indirectly controlled to a limited degree. Therefore, the black 
offender and white offender in each pair ware matched using the fol- 
lowing criteria: 



Offender Nonoffender 



White 


At lant { c 
Fleet 


123 


Atlantic 
Fleet 


123 




Pacific 
Fleet 


201 


Pacific 
Fleet 


201 


Black 


Atlantic 
Fleet 


123 


Atlantic 
Fleet 


123 




Pacific 
Fleet 


201 


Pacific 
Fleet 


201 



Fig. 1. Sampling Design 
Indicating number of Ss In 
each subgroup* 



a. Time In service— both must be In their first enlistment. 

b. Supervisory personnel -"both must be currently aboard the 
same ship, In the same department and when possible, In the same 
division. Thus, the supervisory personnel responsible for reviewing 
and disposing of the offense reports of the racial pair usually 
would be the same Individuals. 

c. Offense—the most recent offense committed by each member of 
the pair must be very similar In regard to Its seriousness. Thus, 
offenders who had violated the same article In the UCMJ were paired 
whenever possible. 

d. Disciplinary record"each member of the pair must have had a 
similar number of previously recorded offenses. That Is, a man with 
only one offense In nls record would be paired to another with a 
single offense; and, In 11 ice manner, repeated offenders would be 

pal red. 

To complete the quadrant, a racial pair of nonoffenders was matched 
to the pair of offender*^ on time In service and supervisory personnel. 
Thus, differences In attitudes found In the study could be attributed 
to race, disciplinary record or Interactions among these variables. 
Later, the study was expanded to Include a fleet variable, sines data 
collected solely on the west coast might not be representative of the 
Navy. 
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For the purpose of thfs research, an offender was defined as a 
man for whom a Report and Disposition of Offense wci on file in the 
ship's Unit Punishment Book. A nonoffender had no reports on file. 
This does not necessarily mean that the nonoffender was not put on 
report during the preceding 18 months; only that If he were, the 
charge was dismissed before reaching the executive officer. Con- 
versely, an offender did not necessarily have to be found guilty of 
the charge of which he was accused; however, ^he charge had to be 
serious enough to be investigated, referred to the executive officer 
for action and a formal report of the Incident filed In the Unit 
Punishment Bock. 

A black in this study Is defined as one who considers himself to 
belong to the Negro race and was so Identified in the Enlisted Distri- 
bution Report.' A white Is a man who was not Identified as Negroid, 
Mongoloid or Ma I as Ian by the Navy's race code. A very few American 
Indians (less than 1%) were Included In the white sample. 

2. Selection of Sample 

A team of two chief Personnelmen, one black and one white, selected 
the sample and gathered the data. Visitation authority was obtained 
from the five type commanders of the ships which might be Included In 
the Pacific Fleet sample. All the ships under their conwnand were 
notified that the team might contact them for research purposes. In 
the Atlantic Fleet, the specific ships were notified In advance of the 
team's Impending visit. 

The team began In January 1972 on the west coast with ships In port 
in San Diego, long Beach and San Francisco. They continued to ships 
deployed from the east coast, sampling at Norfolk, Mayport and Charleston, 
completing the collection of data In December 1972. The team attempted 
to include one ship from each of the many types, with the exception of 
those having less than 1 80 men In the enlisted ship's company. It was 
determined during a pilot study that this was the minimum population 
apt to yield enough subjects In the needed subgroups In the research 
design. The ships used In the study ranged In size from a tank landing 
ship to an attack aircraft carrier. These ships are Identified In 
Table I (page 35 In Appendix A) along with the size of their enlisted 
company and other statistics concerning the blacks aboard. 

Since the research design required an equal number of men In each 
of the four cells fr-'m a ship, the selection of the sample was quite 
Involved. After the chiefs decided that a ship In port was of suf- 
ficient size and of the right type, they boarded It and contacted the 



The race code was deleted from the Enlisted Distribution Report 
In June 1972, about midway In the data collection. 
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Executive Officer. This meeting usually Involved an explanation of 
their mission and a request for assistance. The Chiefs werr then 
directed to the Personnel Office to begin screening records. A step- 
by-step description of this process Is presented In Appendix B. 

No effort was made to equate the number of subjects from the 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets. The total number of men In the Atlantic 
fleet sample was 492 (123 sets) and in the Pacific fleet, 804 (201 
sets), making a total of 1296 subjects. 

3, Instrumentation and Data Analysis 

a. Attitude Evaluation Form (AEF) . A 46-1 tern quest I onna I re was 
developed for group administration to the members of the quads aboard 
each ship (see Appendix C). Three major areas were tapped by the ques- 
tionnaire: job-satis fact Ion, support I veness of leading petty officers, 
and perceived racial discrimination in disciplinary actions and job as- 
signments. Seven of the multiple-choice Items were followed by open- 
ended questions to obtain more Information about a response of Interest. 
In addition, the subjects were encouraged to write comments on the back 
of the questionnaire whenever they felt one of their answers needed 
elaboration. 

b. Offense Record (OR) . This form was developed and utilized 

by the Chiefs to simplify the collection of background information on 
the men (see Appendix D) . For an offender, all Items on the form were 
completed. Some data came from his most recent Report and Disposition 
of Offense and the remainder from his service record. For a nonoffender, 
all data were extracted from his service record, since no offense had 
been recorded for him during the previous 18 months. 

c. Oata Analysis , An analysis of variance was performed on 
items 6 through 46 of the AEF. The three Independent variables, each 
of which had two levels, were race, disciplinary record and fleet. A 
two-way analysis of variance was performed on selected I terns of the OR, 
using only fleet and race as variables (disciplinary record was not ap- 
plicable In this analysis because the nonoffenders lacked most of the 
Information recorded on the OR). Intercorrelatlons among the I terns in 
the AEF and the OR were also computed for each of the subgroups sep- 
anitely . 

Means and standard deviations were obtained for the background 
variables. Frequencies of the alternative responses to the racial dis- 
crimination items were determined for offenders, nonoffenders, blacks 
and whi tes. 

4. (Questionnaire Administration 

The liaison officer for each ship, usually the ship's Executive 
Officer or someone from the Personnel Office, was given the list of 



men selected for the study. On the west coast, the men were assembled 
later In the week by means of the Plan of the Day, However, the limited 
number of days the Chiefs were assigned to the east coast required that 
the questionnaire be administered on the same day that the sample was 
identified. 

The men were gathered together on the enlisted mess deck or in a 
training room. Administration of the questionnaire usually took 30 
minutes to an hour, although on one occasion a period of three hours 
was needed. Great care was taken to explain the purpose of the project 
and assure ationymity, since the Items In the questionnaire are ob- 
viously racial In content or deal with interpersonal relationships with 
supervisory personnel. The men were Informed that half of them were 
chosen because they had offense records and the other half because they 
did not. The Chiefs explained that whenever a printed response to an 
Item seemed Inadequate, the reverse side of the page could be used for 
elaboration. The men were allowed to question the Chiefs at any time, 
but no conversation with another subject was permitted. In addition, 
they were requested not to discuss the project with shipmates when 
returning to duty. 

5. Command Debriefing 

While the study was underway, race relations was a sensitive issue 
in the Navy due to several widely publicized incidents occurring In 
1972. Therefore, It was not surprising that the Chiefs were requested 
to present a debriefing session for the command upon completion of 
their effort aboard the ship. Traditionally, the Executive Officer of 
a ship would be expected to handle a debriefing. Yet, with very few 
exceptions, these sessions were attended by the Commanding Officer, even 
on the largest aircraft carriers. The Chiefs prepared themselves by 
quickly tallying the crew's responses to a few critical Items on the 
questlonnai re.2 They also read any written comments concerning these 
items to determine whether the same incidents were being reported by 
several men. In this manner they were able to respond to the conmands' 
anticipated questions concerning the ships* racial and disciplinary 
climate, while taking care to avoid mentioning unsubstantiated events. 

The Commanding Officer usually wanted to know what was going on 
aboard his ship, what he could do about It, and how his ship compared 
with others of the same class. The Chiefs answered these questions 
as best they could without revealing the Identity of their sources of 
Information. If a racial problem surfaced, the team recommended that 
one of the Human Resource Management Centers be contacted for help. 
When a morale problem was evidenced, they communicated its cause, as 



Although the I terns used varied, usually numbers 6, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 23, 29, and 39 were Included (see Appendix C). 
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perceived by the men aboard that ship. Since the team made a practice of 
assessing the climate at enlisted clubs in each area visited, they were 
ible to lend credence to legitimate gripes concerning the operation of 
the clubs. In addition, they stayed at civilian motels, ate In civilian 
restaurants and wore their uniforms In every port on their Itinerary, 
They experienced the recept i ven^ss of the community to a Navy enlisted man, 
particularly to a black enlisted man, and could confirm some of the ex- 
periences of the men. The commands seemed to recognize their unique 
mission and were quite receptive to what was presented In the debrief lngs» 
The team l<ept a log of their observations aboard ships, some of which are 
presented in Appendix E. 



0, RESULTS AMD DiSCUSStON 

All of the statistical tables mentioned In this section may be 
found in Appendix A, 

1. Differences In Bacl<ground Factors 

The various baclcground factors and test scores are compared for 
blacks versus whites and offenders versus nonoffenders in Table 2 
(page 38). Nearly all of the comparisons between the means of the 
two races were significantly different. That is, whites had been 
aboard the ship and in the division longer, had been advanced to a 
higher pay grade, earned higher scores on all six aptitude tests and 
had fewer years of education than blacks. While the differences be- 
tween the aptitude scores of blacks and whites were substantial, the 
differences found In background variables were slight, though signif- 
icant at the .05 level. Five of the comparisons between the two disci- 
plinary groups yielded significant differences. The offenders were 
slightly younger, at a lower pay grade (both currently and highest pay 
grade held) less educated and earned lower ETST scores than the non- 
offenders. 

2. Types of Offenses Committed 

The articles of the UCMJ which were violated by the offenders of 
each race are shown in Table 3 (page 39). These data are combined Into 
the classes of offenses used In thtj Military Justice Task Force Report 
(1972) for convenience and comparative purposes. 

Absence without leave (Article S6) was the most common offense com- 
mitted, accounting for 63 percent of the charges against blacks and 62 
percent of those against whites. Since this Is a relatively minor of- 
fense, this finding testifies to the successful matching of the offenders 
on severity of offense. Whites corranltted the majority of the military/ 
civilian offenses (classes I and ^) ; such as misbehavior of sentinel 
and larceny. Blacks were more often charged with confrontation or 
status offenses; such as, failure to obey an order or insubordinate con- 
duct toward a noncommissioned officer, Tne latter finding is consistent 
with that reported in Volume M I of the Report on the Task Force on the 
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Amlnistration of MlUtary Justice fn the Armed Forces (1972). Only 
for Class k offenses was the difference between frequencies signif- 
icant. 

3. Disciplinary Actions Taken 

Items 8, 21 » 23, and Zk of the OR Indicate the results of several 
reviews of the reports of offenses discussed In section 2 above. Since 
there was very little difference between the types of offenses committed 
by the two races, the disposition of the offense should have been similar, 
If equity In treatment were occurring. 

a. Pre-Mast Actions 

Before a report chit (Report and Disposition of Offense - MAVPERS 
2b96) Is forwarded to the commanding officer via the executive officer, 
the comments of the man's division officer are solicited and a prelim- 
inary Investigation Is conducted. During this period the movements of 
the accused man may or may not be restricted, depending upon the severity 
of the charge and the prospects of the accused appearing at the pro- 
ceedings. 

The comparisons reported In Table k (page kO) Indicate that 
there was no difference In the degree of pre-mast restraint of blacks 
end whites. Only about eight percent of the offenders of both races 
were subjected to pre-mast restriction. 

The division officers' comments were very similar for members 
of the two races. No punishment was recommended for ten percent of the 
black offenders and six percent of the white offenders. This difference 
was not significant. 

The results of the preliminary Investigation again resulted In 
the recommendation of no punitive action for more blacks than whites 
(16^ vs. ]2'4) . More of the white offenders were r&ferr&d for dispo- 
sition at Captain's Mast than black offenders (70% vs. 64%), although 
these differences were not significant. 

The relationship between the results of the preliminary In- 
vestigation and the action of the executive officer for offenders of 
each race was also Investigated. The chl square statistic was used to 
determine whether, given any one of three recommendations In the pre- 
liminary Investigation, the executive officer then dismissed or sent 
to Mast a signlf Icantly3 different proportion of blacks end whites. 



The term "significant" refers to statistical significance 
throughout this report. It Is expressed In terms of probability (£) 
of occurrence with a £^ of .05 (1 In 20) or less as Indicative of a non- 
chance event. 
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The same procedure was followed for the five alternative connrents 
made by the division officer (see Item 22 of the Offense Record In 
Appendix C). None of the eight chl square tests approached signlf- 

The analysis of pre^-mast actions resulted In no significant 
difference In the treatment of members of the two races. There was a 
tendency, however, to recommend lesser punishment for minorities. 
Both the division officer and the Inquiry officer recommended no 
punitive action for more blacks than whites and fewer blacks were 
recommended for Mast. 

bp Offenses Dismissed by the Executive Officer 

Table 5 (page ^1) presents the disposition of reports after the 
preliminary inquiries* Significantly {£ » ^05) more charges against 
blacks were dismissed by the executive officer than those against whites 
(8^» vs» 62) ♦ Several interpretations may be given to this finding, the 
most obvious of which are: (1) more blacks were put on report for minor 
or first- time offenses than were whites; (2) nore of the charges against 
blacks were unfounded (UCMJ not violated) or could not be proven; (3) 
more of the report chits filed, for blacks had been originated by some- 
one outside of their division;^ and {k) executive officers were prac* 
ticing reverse discrimination by excusing blacks, but not whites, for 
certain offenses. 

Analysis of Item 20 of the OR suggests that the first Interpre- 
tation is apt to be in error. These data, concerning the number of 
times the offenders In the sample had gone to Captain's Mast (the dis- 
position of the current offense Is Included) are presented In Table 6 
(page ^2). The means and standard deviations of blacks and whites are 
almost Identical* A frequency distribution of Item 20 revealed that 
the number of recidivists was somewhat greater among the blacks, however, 
since kS percent had been to Mast previously compared to k2 percent of 
the whites. It Is of interest to note that there was a significant 
difference between the Atlantic and Pacific commands for this Item. 
Personnel on the east coast were sent to Mast significantly more often 
than those on the west coast. This finding was consistent within each 
of the racial groups although only the difference between fleets for 
whites was significant. 

Analysis of Item 22 (Division OffIcer*s Comments), reported In 
Table ^, lends support to the Interpretation that the offenses committed 



This is a theory communicated to the author by a group of Chief 
Petty Officers who were asked to hypothesize why executive officers 
dismiss charges. They reasoned that a report originating within the 
man*s division Is more likely to be referred to Captain's Mast because^ 
by putting the man on report, the division officer Is stating he can no 
longer handle the situation. 
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by blacks did not occur within the division as often as those com- 
mitted by whites. Since division officers recoiwnended dismissal or no 
punitive action for more blacks than whites, they may not have been the 
originators of the report chit In some of these cases. However, the 
possibility that they had originated and forwarded the chits to the 
commanding officer as a warning cannot be ruled out. Thus, while the 
first-time offender Interpretation Is In error and the outslde-the- 
dlvlslon Interpretation appears to be supported, there was no way to 
determine with the existing data why more blacks than white offenders 
were dismissed by their executive officers. 

c. Offenses Referred to Captain's Mast 

Returning to Table 5 (page ^l), 7^ percent of the black offenders 
and 81 percent of the white offenders were sent to Captain's Mast. At 
that point the commanding officer dismissed the charges against eight 
percent of the blacks and nine percent of the whites, in addition, 
punishment was awarded and suspended for 12 percent of the members of 
both races. Mo significant differences were found In the punishments 
awarded blacks and whites. 

The severest punitive action a commanding officer can take 
Is to award a court-martial. Four of the blacks versus nine of 
the whites (1.7^) vs. 3.5!^) were referred to such judicial proceed- 
ings. This difference was not significant. 

The findings presented In Table 5 support the hypothesis 
that racial discrimination was not being practiced In the awarding 
of non-judlclal punishment to the offenders In this study. If any 
differential treatment was operating, It was to the disadvantage 
of the majority group. That Is, fewer of the charges against the 
whites were dismissed by the executive officer and more whites were 
awarded courts-martial. 

k» Comparison of Number of Times Blacks and Whites Were Put on Report 

A Report and Disposition of Offense Is not kept In the Unit Punish- 
ment Book unless a preliminary Investigation Is conducted and, quite 
properly, reports of offenses committed by ship personnel at their pre- 
vious commands would not be Included. Thus, question 33 of the AEF was 
Included to determine the number of times the men In the sample had been 
Dut on report. 

Table 7 (page k^) reveals that blacks were put on report signif- 
icantly more often than were whites. If consideration is given to the 
finding that blacks had been aboard the ships for a significantly 
shorter period of time than whites (see Table 2, page 38), the dif- 
ference found for frequency of being put on report gains In Importance. 
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In a two-way analysis'* of variance of this Item, using the factors 
race and fleet, a significant Interaction was found for the offenders. 
Interestingly, Inspection of the means revealed that blacks In the 
Pacific fleet were put on report more often than those In the Atlantic 
fleet, while the reverse was true for whites. This analysis, along 
with the previous one for Captain's Mast, demonstrated that blacks In 
the Wavy are Involved with the non-judlclal punishment system more 
frequently than whites. 

5. Analysis of the Attitude Evaluation Form (ASF) Items 

Table 8 (page kk) presents the findings of the anlysls of variance 
of the multiple choice items in the AEF. The I terns have been arranged 
Into the four groups representing the content of the AEF; I.e., Job 
satisfaction and motivation, supervisor support I veness , racial dis- 
crimination and advancement. 

a. Job Satisfaction and Motivation 

Whites and nonoffenders expressed greater contentment with 
their jobs than did blacks or offenders on all five I terns dealing wl'th 
job satisfaction (significantly so on three items). The results for 
personnel from the two fleets Indicate a tendency for those in the 
Pacific fleet to be somewhat more satisfied than those In the Atlantic 
fleet. On question 11, the single I tern concerning motivation, signif- 
icant F ratios were found for two of the three main effects. Non- 
offenders stated they were trying harder to improve their work perfor- 
mance than did offenders, and more blacks stated they were trying harder 
to Improve than did whites. 

b. Supervisor Support I veness 

Analyses of the 1^ Items concerning perceived amount of support 
given the man by his supervisor yielded five items on which the blacks 
and whites did not differ and nine on which they did. On eight of the 
nine I terns where differences were noted, whites expressed a more satis- 
factory relationship with, and opinion of, their supervisors than did • 
blacks. In the of fender/ nonoffender comparison nine significant 



•*The analysis of variance technique is used to determine how means 
differ when several variables have been controlled In the design of an 
experlnjent. Main effeat refers to the Influence of a single variable, 
measured Independently of all other variables. Intemation refers to 
the extent to which changing one variable affects another. For example. 
If blacks on the east coast respond differently than whites on the west 
coast, a significant interaction between race and fleet Is said to exist, 
fn this example the responses of blacks and whites or Pacific and Atlan- 
tic fleets (two main effects) may or may not have differed. 
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differences were found, all Indicating that nonoffenders felt that 
LPOs were more Interested In them than did offenders. No differences 
were found between the responses of men from the two fleets on any of 
these 1^ items. 

Three of the i v-ms In this section concerned the Leading Petty 
Officer's (LPOs) role In the handling of an offense (items 35, 37, and 
^i3}. The blacks and the offenders felt that their LPOs were less apt 
to stop a report chit at the division level and less apt to support them 
when a minor offense was committed than did the whites and nonoffenders. 
When the Sdmple was dichotomized Into black offenders versus white of- 
fenders the differences between the two groups were significant at the 
.01 level for all three Items. 

To summarize the findings of this category of questions, blacks 
appear to think their supervisors are treating them wl th benign neglect. 
They feel less Informed about changes In duties, less supported when 
committing a minor offense, less helped when a problem arises, less free 
to make a suggestion and yet less apt to be chewed out when they err. 

If one accepts Admiral Burke's theory of the causes of break- 
down of discipline, these findings have ominous Implications. Without 
a doubt fTore blacks than whites felt that their LPOs were not keeping 
them Informed and lacked Interest In their problems, reflecting the 
existence of two of the four causes mentioned by Admiral Burke. 

c. Racial Discrimination 

This section of the AEF focuses on the crucial Issue of per- 
ceived racial discrimination. Predictably enough, differences were 
found In the ways blacks and whites responded to all eight items com- 
cernlng equality of treatment of minority members. To a significant 
degree, blacks perceived greater racial discrimination than did whites. 
Only one significant difference was found between the mean responses 
of men from the two fleets and between offenders and nonoffenders. A 
significant Interaction between race and fleet was found for Item 17. 
Contrary to what might be expected, blacks on the west coast held the 
most dismal view concerning how well the races respect each other and 
get along, whereas whites on the west coast held the most optimistic 
view. Why the blacks responded In this manner Is difficult to ex- 
plain. Perhaps conditions on the east coast were not as discriminatory 
as they had been led to believe, while those on the west coast were not 
' as Integrated. 

Figures 2 through 9 are based on response frequencies and re- 
veal the depth of feeling of blacks and whites on these eight racial 
discrimination items. If the Indefinite middle response Is eliminated 
and the other four alternatives are combined into dichotomous responses, 
the differences between the perceptions of the two groups become con- 
siderably more obvious. For example, on Item 39 (Figure 8), It becomes 
evident that 50 percent of the blacks as compared to 5 percent of the 
whites agree that an offense committed by a black Is taken to Captain's 
Mast faster than one committed by a nonblack. 

13 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of responses of blacks and whites to item 15 of 
the AEF. "Oenerslly speaking, black servlcenen know as much about their 
rights under UCKT as other serviceaen." 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of responses of blacks and whites to itei» 17 of 
the AEF. "In general, the black and white servlcenen in this CowMnd get 
along well and respect each other.** 
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Pig. 4. Distribution of response* of blacks and whites to itca 19 o£ 
the AEP. "Do you feel that the black sailor is as much a part of the 
division as the non-black?" 
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Fig. S. Distribution of responses of blacks and whites to ites 21 of 
the AEF. "Do you feel that any dlscriainatory practices exist in the 
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Flg» 6» Distribution of responses of blacks and whites to lte» 23 of 
the AEF» "If a black setvlcensn and a nhita servicetaan are equally qual- 
ified for the B$m job, do you feai that the black service»an is given 
the same chance for that Job?" 
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Fig» ?♦ Distribution of responses of blacks and whitss to ite» 38 of 
the AEF» "In general, I feel that racial prejudice has very little or no 
effect on the punishasnt airarded at Captain* s Kast?** 
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Fig. 8. Diteributlon of responses of blacks acid whites to it«« 39 of 
the ABP. "An offense comitted by a black sexvicenaa is generally proc- 
essed and taken to Captain's Mast faster than one coaaitted by another 
secvlceaan.** 
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Fig. 9. Distribution of responses of blacks and whites to iteta 45 of 
the AEF. "Do you feel that punishment awarded at Captain's Mast in this 
CoBmand is given to each person on an equal basis? (Regardless of race 
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The finding that blacks respond to discrimination I terns dif- 
ferently than whites comes as no surprise. What may be une;<pected Is 
that so fov/ differences were found between the perceptions of men on 
the east o iJ west coast » since the eastern ports In which the data were 
collected are located In southern states* When the fleet variable was 
Introduced Into the research design^ It was hypothesized that conditions 
in the ^>outh would result In more racially discriminatory practices 
than found on the west coast which lacks a historical basis for racial 
segregation. These findings show that the racial attitudes of enlisted 
men In the two fleets do not differ as much as anticipated. Apparently, 
the cultural background of the area In which these ships were home* 
ported had little Impact on the Internal practices of the ships* 

d. Advancement and Knowledge of UCM J Rights and Services 

Two Items (Numbers 24 and 27) on the AEF concerned advancement-. 
Neither yielded significant F ratios. 

The single item querying Information and services available to 
the accused showed significant main effects for race and fleet. Blacks 
and men In the Pacific fleet seemed to feel less informed about mfUtary 
justice under UCMJ than did whites and personnel In the Atlantic fleet* 

e. I tern Intercorrelat Ions 

Intercorrelatlons were computed ✓among the AEF Items and back- 
ground variables on the Offense Record. The sample was dichotomized 
twice for this analysis Into of fenders/nonof fenders and blacks/whites. 
The sample size of each group is $2k since each represents half of the 
total sample. 

Higher pay grade and longer time In the Navy were correlated 
positively with some of the job satisfaction Items. Also, the super- 
visor support I veness and job satisfaction I terns were consistently and 
significantly Interrelated for all four groups, Indicating that men 
whose supervisors are Interested In them, helpful and can be trusted 
tend to be inore satisfied with their jobs. 

Since this study focused on perceptions of racial discrlmlna* 
tlon, the Intercorrelatlons among the eight racial Items and the other 
Items are of particular Interest. Table 9 (page 49) presents these 
data for each of the subgroups. In preparing the table, all of the 
correlations between the \k supervisor Items and a single racial Item, 
for example, v^^ere averaged to determine the mean correlation. Without 
exception, the responses of blacks, as compared to the other three 



BTB sco;es, pay grade, months on board and in the Navy, age, 
years of education, and number of times sent to Captain's Mast. 



groups^ shewed the greatest pos! ttve. relationship between perceptions 
of non-dlscrfml nation and perceptions of supervisor supportiveness, 
Alt eight of the mean correlations for btactcs were significantly dif- 
ferent from zero, ranging from .11 to .23. A review of the correlation 
matrix revealed that nine of the 1 4 supervisor Items were consistently 
related to blades' perceptions of equality of treatment. These Items 
were: 

10. Freedom to mal<e suggestions to supervising 
Petty Officer (PO) 

20. Good attitude toward PO criticism 

25. PO helps prepare man for advancement exam 

29. PO helps with man's problems 

31 . Equal treatment of PO 

32. PO iceeps men informed 

35. PO tries to ke&p report chits at the division level 

36. Trust in PO 

37' PO supports man when minor offense committed 

Job satisfaction was related to non-discri ml nation for blacks 
and for offenders on seven of the eight Items and to a lesser degree 
for nonoffenders* For the white sample, perceptions of racial dis' 
crimination were virtually unrelated to either supervisor support" 
iveness or Job satisfaction. 

Analysis of the baclcground items revealed that BTB scores were 
negatively correlated (the lower the BTB score, the higher the perception 
of discrimination) with perceptions of discrimination for the offenders 
and nonoffenders (mean correlations ranged from -.09 for CLER to -.19 
for ARI). No relationship between aptitude and perceptions of racial 
discrimination were found for blacks and whites, nor for any of the 
other offense record variables In the analysis. 

These findings suggest that the petty officer plays an important 
role in the lives of Navy enlisted men. For all groups In the analysis. 
Job satisfaction and perceived support by the supervisor were signifi- 
cantly related, although the correlations were low. For minority per- 
sonnel, the leadership skills of the petty officer were of particular 
importance. Blacks who saw their supervisors as keeping them informed, 
being open to suggestions, and showing Interest In their career and 
problems tended to perceive less racial discrimination In discipline 
and job assignments. Conversely, blacks who could not trust their 
supervisors and saw them as aloof perceived a considerable amount of 
inequality in non^Judlclal punishment. 
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6. Convnents on Attitude Evaluation Form (AEF) 



The personnel In the sample were encouraged to amplify their re- 
sponses to questions In the AEF which could not be answered adequately 
by thtt mulltple choice format. Many more blacks than whites (80% vs. 
36%) took advantage of this option, perhaps Indicating that they felt 
a stronger need to communicate on these matters. After categorljMvfig 
all of the comments on the AEF, statements representative of jnatiy made 
by a racial group were selected. They are presented In the following 
paragraphs with grammar and spelling Intact. 

a. Comments Made by Whites 

The 234 majority personnel who wrote comments on their AEFs 
were concerned with: (1) discriminatory practices aboard ship; (2) 
voluntary segregation of races; (3) Interpersonal strife; and (4) 
problems with the Navy. 

Discriminatory practices mentioned were both against whites and 
against blacks. The latter was far more common, with 60 men offering 
comments on general conditions or Incidents they had observed. The 
most often mentioned practices were harsher punishments for blacks and 
giving blacks the more undesirable jobs. Career enlisted men were 
frequently blamed for these actions. The following quotations typify 
the comments concerning discrimination against blacks: 

"If a blaak sailor does something Dwng he is alwaijs 
Looked m as a misfit. The black always receives harsh 
yunlsliment, " 

"One blaak man was disliked and sent to mast for will'- 
ful distruotion of government property whioh was a 
paper mess aook hat (S^), He was penalized heavily," 

"All blaoks are sent to mess cooking, but not all 
wliites when they first come aboard," 

"They don't rotate this blaak man to different shops 
Like they do the rest of us. The man is at capable 
as anyone in the division but the leading POs are 
prejucied as are a few others in the division, " 

Reverse discrimination was reported by 38 of the white respon- 
dents who felt superiors were penalizing whites to avoid charges of 
bigotry or to maintain peace. They mentioned blacks getting off with 
light punishments, shirking on the job without penalty and accusing 
whites of discrimination when assigned an undesirable task. Typical 
comments were: 

"There is a noticable leniency towards blacks for minor 
infractions of rules, . , seems to indicate, a fear of 
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QupeHox*s being biased against blacks so they Qompromise 
(nany situations by ignoring inftaoHons*" 

"I sou and heard a blaok aoausc a white LPO of being 
disorinrinatory. The LPO had 14 years in and ga:ife in 
to the wishes of the blaok beoause he didn't feel he 
dare handle the situation all the W(xy to the CO," 

"1 was busted, fined and restricted as an example and 
was told later that was done to prevent racial oonfliot 
and that I would be reinstated, " 

One man credited the comnand for the absence of discrf mi natory 
practices aooard the sh!p. Hfs statement was as follows: "The 
captain is a great and fair mm no matter what race you are. Be goes 
strictly by the crime committed, " 

Voluntary segregation and lack of understanding between races 
was mentioned by 36 men. Whites resented e;<presslons of pride, longer 
hair styles and musical tastes of minority personnel, they noted the 
tendency for blacks to congregate in camaraderie^ sometimes with puzzle- 
ment and at other tiriies with approval. Typical comments were: 

"Blacks live in the past, You can't say 'boy' cause that 
was a name for slaves they read in books, " 

"Blacks want to do their cm thing in their own company," 

"Black servicemen wear their hair very nonregulation and 
are allowed to get by with it as if it was natural, " 

Interpersonal relations between the races were more often noted 
as being bad (N^ " 51) than for being good ( ■ 12). One sailor 
obviously blanwd the older generation ratheF than the Navy when he 
stated, "As far as I'm concerned, no one is bom prejudiced-^they 're 
taught all that s — . So, until those old generation racists are gone 
we will Jvzve prejudice. But, it is on both sides of the fence," A 
yeoman In the legal office wrote at length on the subject. His comments 
were as fol lows : 

have heard and witnessed prejudice in both whites and 
blacks both claiming to be superior. Most of it has been 
among nonrated men who seem to be unhappy with their 
work. I am speaking of people in the deck division living 
in the same compartment with the 2nd Division, I have 
heard my fellow shipmates say words to the effect, 'I 
hate niggers, * 'I wish they would move us to another 
compartments the smell is tsrible, * 'Those niggers al" 
ways hang around in groups trying to cause trouble, ' 
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The blaoks in the aompMment eepeaialty the bigger ones 
tend to intimidate the seemingly leaker* member's of the 
Qompcwtment by riding them iHth aritiaism and putting 
tham in diff vault positions as far a*? money is aon- 

rned. Among the officers I have seen a few examples 
ut-yre nonmhitcs are aonstantly brought to the attention 
of the CO at Mast — most times these people have oom- 
mittcd minor offenses wkioh aould be handled at the ^ 
division level but it seems that these officers derive 
a certain pleasure out of seeing one man's service re- 
cord being shot to hell." 

A few men felt that the members of the two races got along well, 
but In most cases their comments were personal In nature, rather than 
referring to conditions aboard the ship. Typical were the words of one 
roan who stated, "I have not had any gripes with any of the blacks in 
my division or on the ship; as a matter of fact, most of them are good 
fHneds." One white credited the blacks for good race relations as 
fol lows : 

"Oi the main deck the negroes in our division keep up 
the morale of the workers. They never leave until all 
the work is done. So I would say we get along fine." 

Predictably, soine of the comments concerned the Navy divorced 
from racial considerations. Men In their first enlistment complained 
about favoritism shown to petty officers and their treatment by 
superiors. Statements such as, "Non^rated men hccrdly ever get any 
early liberty unless it is an emergency while rated men get off most 
any time Uiey want" and "The XO will always work at proving guilt" 
were typical. Two sailors went Into detail about conditions aboard 
their ships In the following statement: 

"The comand of this ship is worth investigating. The 
morale on here is very poor and the UA rate is very 
high. - - — - (our type oormander) has had complaints 
and they are due for more in the future^. I am trying to 
get transferred to destroyer duty but it is almost 
impossible on this ship. I have a very bitter attitude 
towards the man who comes along and puts out Z-Grams 
which the younger crew members like and then the older 
officers who have in about 20 years buck them. Put 
younger men pn charge of some of these ships that 
need them and you will see a high enlistment rate 
and re enlistments. " 

"After what I've seen and been through I hate this 
outfit but I try to da right to get out on a good 
discharge. The Navy knows it can ruin a person 
u)uth a bad discharge and abuses its use so much as 
to cause great conflict among its men. I have no 
civilian record but my Navy record is a mess. 
Wonder why?" 

22 
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b. Comments Made by Blacks 

Of the 6^»8 blacks {n the sample, 516 (80%) chose to make written 
conwients on their AEFs. They were concerned about overt displays of pre- 
judice, discrimination In job assignments and discipline, racial segre- 
gation, and problems common to first term enlistees of all races. Their 
comments, which follow, have been ordered by the frequency with which 
they occurred. They have been edited to the extent that names were re- 
moved and profanity abbreviated. It should be kept In mind that the 
nature of the questions In the AEF, particularly those Inviting comments, 
provided some structure to the written remarks. Thus, the comments made 
by blacks are similar In content to those of whites, but more numerous. 

(0 Racial Slurs and Overt Prejudice 

Blacks were disturbed by words and acts obviously Intended 
a-, racial Insults. Expressions of hatred along with oral and written 
derogatory labels were frequently mentioned. Blacks reported being 
called "boy," "nigger" and "filthy animal" by their shipmates and 
superiors from the commanding officer on down. Typical comments were: 

"You oan he walking down the pasaageway and a white boy 
would bump an look baak an say F — you Nigger* Tf:en 
you want to kill him," 

. "A white 2nd Claaa aam in drunk one night and pull a 
black sailor out of hie mok and beat him until he 
broke the black sailor arm» The 2nd Class went to 
Mast, and alt the CO gave kirn was reduction in pay 
grades Within 3 months the CO gave his 2nd Class back. 
After the 2nd Class was restated, I was walking 
through his compartment and he saw me, so he spoke 
out loud to another PO that he knew the captain 
wasn't going to keep a 3rd Class, Just for beating 
out of a nigger and breaking his arm, " 

"In Australia, the captain referred to the blacks as 
niggers during 0800 reports in front of officers, " 

"The first cruise I was on my LPO never once called 
mo by my name. Always boy — always some derogatory 
statement about blacks openly, ... It's almost 
imi^ossible to project one's image as a black man and 
not find animosity, rancor from hidden depths arise, 
Example: In expressing myself as a black man pointing 
out inequities and discrimination with my division 
0/10 of the division isolated me, " 

Blacks also mentioned being verbally harassed about their 
hair style, mode of dress, "acting black" and wearing the black power 
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sign. Apparently, the latter act was not allowed aboard most ships 
although wearing the rebel patch by whites was permitted, an In- 
equality that rankled many blacks. Blacks looked upon much of this 
harassment as an effort by certain whites to pressure them Into 
•'messing u^) " 

Another type of overt prejudice mentioned concerned in- 
vestigation of delinquent acts. Seven men described incidents In 
which something was missing from a locker or a robbery occurred and 
only the blacks were questioned or were taken to the police station 
for Investigation. A prevalent attitude expressed by minorities was, 
"If you're black, you're wrong." Some seemed quite resigned and at- 
tempted to maintain a low profile aboard ship but others, as seen In 
the comments below, Intended to react: 

"hi this rrfon's Navy they can do what eveTC they want to 
us became th.' brothers and eisteva on the outside aan't 
help UQ nob) and I will be glad when my time is up so I 
can stand in front of the Reamiting Offiae and help the 
uT'othors before they hand their lives over to tha white 
man t< > play wi th, " 

Some respondents were less specific, simply noting there 
was a lot of prejudice, as In the following comment: 

"ik^ ve're quite a few prejudiced rated men on this ship 
U'juinst btaak peoples. I'/hen go on liberty from this 
i'Mp, it's like getting a Id-hour pass from prison. " 

Only four blacks (out of the 516) felt there was mutual 
respect between the races or considered overt prejudice a rare oc- 
currence. A few blacks, while acknowledging the existence of these 
acts, credited the command for taking action, as seen In the following 
comments : 

"L must admit tnat my oormand has ^bent over baokw^ards* 
to case xXiaLal tcf>iai'ons and eliminate die crimination." 

"A fellow black service mate went to Capt. Mass for NJP 
and after ^tearing facts. . .CO (said) no NJF warranted 
but whites threatened. . .and demanded the CO hang him 
and if he didn't they would. The CO let the man off but 
'■ad to call all-hands meeting to explain he would not 
tolerate any vigilante actions." 

(2) Discrimination In Discipline 

The belief that blacks get put on report more often, have 
a greater number of their report chits forwarded to the executive^ 
officer and receive irore severe punishment than whites was pandemic 
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among minority personnel. Some respondents stated this belief without 
substantiating evidence while most had Incidents to relate. Usually 
the events Involved a black and a white conmlttlng slmUar offenses 
but receiving vastly dissimilar punishments. The following coirments 
were representative: 

"Thcif said I bx>oke into a looker, A white boy stole $84 
and got dismissed. This crazy and unoertain captain without 
seeing m at Copt, Mast gave me a sumax-y court martial. 
They should have given the white boy one, they caught 
him dead wrong, " 

"Two black sailors were UA for a total of 4 hours. They 
were immediately placed on report, svomonded to XO's Mast 
within the same }K>ur, the CO*s Mast the next day. At 
Mast both received 10 days restriction, 10 days extra 
duty op-id a bust. Two weeks later a white sailor re- 
ported back to skip after being UA for 28 days, going 
to Mast a week or so later he gets away with a mere 
bust, " 

Some respondents described events In which the punishment 
appeared grossly unfair. Since the offender Involved was a black, 
they attributed this lack of justice to racial discrimination. Typical 
comments were: 

"A Srd Class cook didn*t want to feed a black; when the 
black asked why he was placed on report and punished for 
disrespect of a Petty Officer, " 

"A black was put on report for saying something to a 
leading seaman and he got 3 days bread and water. His 
first offense, " 

Certain events reported were unfair for obviously racial 
reasons or left no doubt that the race of the offender entered Into 
the disposition of an offense. Some comments of this type follow: 

"A black petty officer wrote up a white sailor for 
threatening his life. Before they went to mast the 
white sailor laughed and told him he was going to 
'jct off because he was white, sure enough he did. 
After Mast he sat at the lunch table and laughed 
soma more in front of the black PO and told him 'J 
tuld you they weren't going to do nothing to me, 
you know why? Cause I'm white, 

^'Tht]' XO will tell you as he told me, 'I am prejudice, 
J tiate blacks, * Wlien you go to mast if you are black 
h.!,p you mouth shut you get less brig time, donH 
defend yourself. " 
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"/ Dent to quarters with my ball cap on instead of a white 
hat and the rea&on I had the ball aap on was because some 
one stole my white hat, so my oUef took me to the depart- 
>n<mt heads offtoe and told the Boatswain and the Boatswazn 
made the remark 'aan*t you people do anything rvght. So 
theu gave me 2 hours of EMI and a sea bag inspeot%on and 
then a working party and the very next dfxy a white guy 
had his ball cap on at quarters and the chief and the 
Boatswain didnH say anything to him and when I brought 
this to their attention they said mind your own business. 

Only four blacks felt that minority personnel were treated 
more leniently than inajority personnel. One of them stated: "The oom- ^ 
mand shows a great deal more patience with black sazlors then others, wmoh 
is not had at all but discriminatory. " 

Thus, while three percent of the blacks commenting on naval 
discipline felt reverse discrimination was operating, 39 percent of the 
whites believed this was the case. 

(3) Discrimination In Job Assignments and Pe rsonnel Matters 

Blacks Invariably felt they were getting the less desirable 
iobs. They frequently mentioned favoritism shown whites whose quali- 
fications were equal to those of blacks seeking a division transfer, 
advancement or formal school training. Some seemed to feel this was 
an organized effort on the part of whites to keep minority members 
from getting ahead In the Navy. These Issues were commented on In the 
following manner: 

"When everyone is drinking cokes the PO would come and 
'jet the blacks to work," 

"No black sailor has worked in the ship stoves or any 
ship office in the past three years," 

"An AN striking for AMS has all course and other quali- 
fications in and is ready to go up for advancement, but 
his division officer holds him back for no apparent naval 
reason, mien confronted by his cormand he stzll dzdn t 
give any evidence of why he did this. By tHs ttme though 
the advancement exams were given and said AN did not 
take it, I must admit the oomiand did take steps by 
repremanding the officer and ordering another test, that 
somehow never gets here, (I hope you see what I mean). 
So it boils dawn to ^Charlie did it again*". 

"One black and one white applied for yeoman. The black 
told me he typed better than thp. white. The whtte had 
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bium Qonviated for dope violation^ the blaok had never 
been to MasU Th& white got the Job. Although the white 
didn't hold the Job tho blaok wasn't given a Qhanoe." 

Blacks generally felt they were being dfscrf minated against 
In matters of leave and request chits. They reported very similar situ- 
ations In which a white was granted his request and the black was denied 
nis. For example: 

"Depax^tment head tells block leave won't be given 

on mderwc^ period (3 days J, Seaman's wife just had a 
baby, mite storekeeper got leave during underway 
period (S days) to get married." 

^, , , ,0"^y ^o""* hlacks» of the 5l6 writing comments, felt that no 

discrimination was being practiced in these areas. A very perceptive 

assessment of the dilemma facing the Navy in Its treatment of black 
sailors is found In the followfng quotation: 

"rhe black suffers from insufficient education, in many 
oaSiis they seem to prefer to remain ignorant. Majority 
of the blacks don't fraternize, they're very clannish, 
I feel that the majority of the complaints of blacks 
stem probably from a sense of insecuHty, Many of them 
have never had any real education or even a chance to 
do anything worthwhile. They arrive in the Navy and 
most of them get very menial Jobs, this adds to the 
j"rustration, You've got to educate people first (it's 
the same for any young man from a deprived environment) . 
Softools and courses are not made as available on this 
ship as they would like you to believe. Unfortunately 
I think the Navy will have to play favoHtes for a 
while and help the under priviledged which in most 
cases happens to be the black, I'n leaving the Navy 
in a couple of weeks, I've enjoyed my time in it, I've 
traveled and learned quite a bit, I hope maybe some 
day all of my people will be able to compete without 
special help and attention and understanding," 

(^) Racial Segregation 

Many respondents noted that blacks and whites worked reason- 
ably well together but were segregated during off duty hours. Several 
expressed the belief that whites wanted It this way, while most felt It 
was by mutua) desire. The following comments were typical: 

"Tju: men work well together but there is a lack of con- 
fidence in each group. In other words we work together 
but don't socialize like a team is supposed to," 
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"Tkti only time we belong is when some sport comes up 
for the division"-' then they come running to us blacks 

"There is a certain isoldtion that blacks feel because 
^•'f tlw ratio of blacks anfi whites. Basically^ one is 
ucaepted within the limtlis of working or living on 
buurii. . ,but there is vdry little genuine respect for 
blacks^ Even on a leadership basis on my part whereby 
I^ve found need for reprimanding a white arewmn there 
is Ute opposition of the crew and even the LFO,^' 

Others felt that whites were uncomfortable and suspicious 
about gatherings of blacks and tended to break them up. The following 
comments expressed this feeling: 

"Tf blacks sit in the chow hall and it be a crowd they 
will send the Master of Arms down and try to see whats 
going on» " 

"halites strongly show uneasiness resentment with blacks, 
A space has been open to any member of the crew till a 
few blacks utilise the space then its closed with no 
valid reason, " 

One black, recognizing the segregation that exists, sug- 
gested positive action for bringing the races together. 

'To me this aomand is usually fair in dealing with 
racial problems. The only thing I object to is that 
they usually avoid the real issues in a case of 
minority and majority, instead of facing up to the 
fact that racial prejudice exists on the ship, as it 
does throi^hout the Navy and country, I suggest that 
there should be meetings regularly of both races to 
discuss problems of racial sort, I object to having 
minority meeting in which Just blacks attend, all that 
does is increase the problems because more problems are 
brought out. If meetings were set up where both sides 
were allowed to express their views, a lot more could 
be accomplished, 'There is always two sides to a story. 
If the meeting is all black, then black is right, on 
the other hand if the meeting is all white, then white 
is right. The only wq^ to get to the roots of the 
problems is to hear both sides and go from thsre, " 

Another black felt that after-hour segregation of the races 
Is almost Inevitable because of cultural differences. His statement was: 

"J feel as a black that I belong to my division as far 
as working level is concerned, When it comes around to 
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i/ir- aoaiat aspect, I feel fax* apart fpom everyone else 
mainly because of the different u\^c I wac reared. W}ien 
there is a division or ship party the uhite and hit^ fmily 
liave more fun than the blaok because everything is did the 
i^y he likes it. Everything is white even msie. For the 
vlaek to have fun he has to separate himself and do his 
thing, I believe that the only way any blaok acm feel 
more a part of the division or the entire Navy that he 
is in is to see more blaok oriented things. One very 
good simple eaxzmple is, there almost all kinds of food 
served on ship, Italian, Spanish, eta, but I have never 
seen a menu that said '*soul food, 

The only comment concerning Institutional racism was as 
follows: "On a cruise we }iave vax'ious shows with entertainment 
s trick ly for nonblaaks, " 

Four of the tnen discussing this Issue denied the presence 
of racial segregation. Three mentioned having white friends and one 
credited the Navy for Integration when he stated: *'The NaVy in its 
own way is unoormonly resoux^ceful in uniting the white and blaok," 

(5) Navy Problems 

Fewer blacks than whites (3% vs. 10%) complained about non- 
racial problems. However, when blacks did con^slaln It was about the 
same things bothering the majority group; I.e., favoritism shown to 
career enlisted and petty officers' treatment of non-rated men. Some 
sample comments were: 

"On one oooasion some upper in rate crew members and 
staff were dHnking on watch or drunk on watch and 
nothing happened, " 

"Division officer stated that he disliked persons with 
bt'ards, mustaches and longer hair than his (which is 
ohort), ■ 

"We all dislike the in.gid attitude of our superiors. 
There are prejudice people but you learn to live with 
Uicm, The overwhelming majority of personnel aboard 
this ship want a transfer. Silly regulations like no 
yrduhks aboard," 

(6) Sterotypln^ 

Blacks resented being attributed with characteristics be- 
lieved by whites to be common to all members of the minority race. 
Traits most frequently mentioned were laziness, Intellectual Inferi- 
ority, and troublesomeness . Some typical examples were: 
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"The hlaok is looked at and automHoatly put in one of 
tuio categories either oontrotabte or not, meaning he is 
either paaoiife or militant*" 

"A blaak is usually prejudged by sterotype whites who 
believe the inflexible contemporary misoonaeption that 
a blaok is lasy, sluggish and must be forced to be 
productive » " 

"At my mast the theory that I was a credit to r% race was 
mentioned* I tnink that was irrelevant to the case*" 

They also noted that some whites seemed surprised when a black was ad- 
vanced to petty officer or was able to complete a job without making 
mistakes. 

E. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMHENDATtONS 

There are two precautionary points that need to be Introduced be- 
fore drawing conclusions from these results. One concerns the equivalency 
of the offenses committed, which were categorized by article number In 
the UCMJ. The comments made on the AEF lead one to suspect that the 
conduct by members of different races resulting In a specific charge 
could have been of quite disparate seriousness. For example, blacks 
claimed, and whites verified, that minority members were given Article 
91s (Insubordinate conduct toward warrant officer, noncommissioned of- 
ficer or petty officer) for asking a petty officer a reasonable question. 
Thus, while a determined effort had been made to pair the offenders of 
each race on severity of offense, It Is possible that the whites In the 
sample might have committed more serious offenses than did the blacks, 
since the basis for matching was the recorded UCMJ number. 

The second point concerns the differences found In the analysis of 
variance of the AEF Items. The AEF measured perceptions and self- 
reported Information and any conclusions based on these Items must be 
Interpreted accordingly. For example, one cannot conclude from analyses 
of Item responses that petty officers actually were displaying favor- 
itism towards whites even though significant differences were found 
between the means of blacks and whites concerning support! veness. Per- 
ceptions are Important, however, not only because they modify the 
behavior of the percelver but also because they may reflect real life 
si tuatlons. 

This study demonstrated that the perceptions of blacks and whites 
concerning treatment by supervisors and military discipline differ 
significantly. Minority members feel discriminated against In Job as- 
slgmnents, disciplinary actions and In Interactions with their petty 
officers, while whites were much less aware of these possible Inequities. 
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Had a majority of whites agreed with the blacks, the existence of pre- 
judicial practices In operation In the Navy would have been more con- 
clusive. What these results do suggest* however, Is that supervisory 
personnel need to be made more aware of the effect of their decisions 
on the morale of their juniors. Decisions which may appear arbitrary 
or blatantly discriminatory should be Justifiable for most men can accept 
a certain amount of unpleasant work If It Is assigned fairly and termi- 
nates after a reasonable period of time. Lack of Information Is probably 
the crux of the problem. Yet there Is little doubt that minorities In 
this study perceived discrimination when they failed to obtain the better 
job assignments, special leaves or recommendations for advancement. 

The one area In which objective Indicators of possible discrimin- 
ation were Investigated failed to reveal significant differences In the 
treatment of blacks and whites. That Is, members of both races for 
whom a Report and Disposition of Offense was filed were treated equally 
by those responsible for awarding punishment. However, executive of- 
ficers dismissed more of the charges against blacks than whites and 
there was a tendency for more courts-martial to be awarded whites than 
blacks. As was pointed out earlier, there was no way of verifying 
whether the offense committed by the black and white pairs were equi- 
valent. Thus, equality of treatment In non-Judlclal punishment has not 
been established; only that there Is no evidence of discrimination 
ecalnst blacks. 



The written comments demonstrated that black personnel In their 
first enlistment generally be I leve that military justice Is tilted to 
favor whites. Interestingly, this belief was shared by many whites; 
Indeed, more than those who felt reverse discrimination was being 
practiced. Because of the agreement of white personnel, the Navy can- 
not overlook the high probability that Inequities In job assignments, 
opportunities for advancement and discipline do occur. These Incidents 
may not be frequent but their effect Is profound since most minority 
members have come to believe that discrimination In the Navy Is ublq- 
ultlous. . ^ 

Many comments also demonstrated a lack of understanding between 
members of the two races. Some whites didn't comprehend that blacks 
felt Insulted by the labels applied to their race and blacks Inter- 
preted the preference of whites to socialize exclusively with other 
whites as segregation. This Is an area In which the Navy's Race 
Relations teams are attempting to effect attitude changes. In the mean- 
time, racial slurs should not be tolerated wherever they may occur. 
This Includes the oral language of noncommissioned and commissioned 
officers and written language on bulkhead walls. It Is virtually Im- 
possible to convince minorities that the Navy Is nondiscriminatory when 
such speech Is tolerated In career personnel. 

Recommendations for alleviating the situations apparent from this 
study are difficult to formulate and Implement. Because no evidence 
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of Institutional racism was uncovered, no major policy changes are 
indicated. Instead, commands need to become more aware of the partic- 
ular problems disturbing their personnel. This could be accomplished 
through periodic anonymous surveys with open-ended questions or by 
bringinq small groups of enlisted men of both races together in an 
appropriate non threatening forum. Better communication channels through 
which information could flow, both up and down the chain of command, 
might alleviate problems arising from misunderstanding and also identify 
developing areas of trouble. 

One problem which appeared universal was lack of Information con- 
cerning the rationale for awarding different punishments for seeming y 
identical offenses. The Report of the Task Force on the Administration 
of Military Justice recommended that a minority representative be pre- 
sent at all Captain's Masts Involving blacks. This recommendation 
should be extended to all disciplinary masts, regardless of the ^-ace 
of the offender. In addition, a white observer should be assigned also, 
since many whites In this study failed to understand disciplinary actions 
Involving minorities and felt reverse discrimination was ofje rating. 
These observers must be peers of those accused under Article 15 In order 
to function effectively as believable reporters of mast proceedings. 
This assignment as a mast observer should be brief (a single day or 
week) so that a maximum number of personnel may be exposed to and pos- 
sibly detered by the experience. It is recognized that the Senior 
Enlisted Advisor routinely attends Captain's Mast aboard some ships and 
that witnesses frequently observe the proceedings of several cases. 
However, the findings of this study attest to the ^"'"^/^^^i;''^®"?^ 
efforts to close the gulf between what actually occurs and what is be- 
lieved to have occurred at disciplinary mast. 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE 1 

Population and Sample Statistics 
For Ships Used 1v. Study 



Type of 


Fl. t 


No. in 


No. of Blacks 


No. of Blacks 


No. of Black 


Snip** 




Enlisted 


in First En- 


Going to XO 


Offenders in 






Ship's 


listment 


or CO Mast 


Stttdyb 






Company 






AD-14 


P 


831 


30 


2 


2 


AD-15 


P 


800 


19 


11 


9 


AD-18 


A 


675 


48 


25 


9 


AD-19 


A 


825 


60 


14 


10 


AD-27 


A 


640 


19 


3 


3 


AE-32 


P 


315 


15 


1 


1 


AE-33 


P 


309 


17 


7 


5 


AE-34 


A 


308 


40 


17 


9 


AF-52 


A 


195 


X7 


9 


5 


AFS-7 


p 


367 


14 


4 


3 


AO-52 


P 


221 


16 


6 


5 


AO-58 


P 


215 


13 


10 


5 


AO-64 


P 


210 


14 


2 


2 


A0R~1 


P 


350 


12 


5 


5 


AOR-5 


P 


352 


25 


12 


12 


AR-5 


A 


658 


28 


10 


4 


AR-6 


P 


745 


20 


9 


8 


AR-8 


P 


730 


AO 


9 


8 


AS-12 


P 


786 


23 


4 


4 


AS-37 


P 


1083 


20 


3 


3 


CLG-6 


P 


900 


65 


9 


8 


CVA-14 


P 


1583 


60 


6 


6 


CVA-62 


A 


2460 


161 


32 


18 
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Type of 

• 


Fleet 


No. in 
Enlisted 

Company 


No^ of Blacks 
in First En- 
listment 


No. of Blacks 
Going to JCO 
or CO Mast 


No. of Black 
Offenders In 
Study** 


CVA-64 


p 




174 


36 


14 


CVAN-65 


p 


/ i 


170 


60 


28 




P 




17 


6 


6 


DD-787 


P 

IT 


o /. c 






2 


DI>-7ftfi 


P 


256 


19 


7 


5 




P 


o o c 


6 


3 


2 


DD-839 


A 




20 


9 


6 


DD-841 

mdmS W ^ «4> 


A 


^OO 


20 


6 


6 


DD-*866 


A 




10 


4 


3 


DD~878 


A 




14 


7 


4 


DD-951 


p 




9 


4 


3 


DDG-2 


A 


'X'X ft 


20 ^ 


7 


6 


DDG~7 


p 




1 c 


3 


2 


DDG-8 


p 

* 




/ 


3 


2 


DDG-11 


A 

t\ 




J.2 


6 


2 


DE-1044 


A 




11 


5 


5 


DE-1083 


p 
I. 


«d- JO 


12 


4 


4 


DEG-1 


p 


OA C 


9 


3 


2 




A 


409 


13 


7 


4 


DLC-*30 


Jt 


/. 1 /. 


9 


4 


4 






5Uo 


24 


4 


3 


LCC-11 


p 


416 


19 


A 
w 


t> 


LKA-U2 


p 


276 


6 


2 


2 


UCA-114 


p 


293 


9 


5 


2 


LPA-248 


p 


369 


14 


2 


2 




p 


375 


13 


6 


5 




p 


384 


9 


3 


3 
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APPENDIX A (continued) BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

TABLE 1 (continued) 



lype or 
Ship^ 






No. in 
Enlisted 
Ship»s 
Company 


No. of Blacks 
in First En- 
listment 


No. of Blacks 
Goine To XO 
or CO Mast 


No, of Black 

w <^%^MM>CS^ 9 JL4A 

Study^ 


LPD-7 


P 


383 




3 


3 


LPD-8 


P 


387 


13 


3 


3 


LPD-11 


A 


407 


20 


13 


9 


LPD-15 


A 


412 


38 


18 


8 




p 


570 


22 


6 


5 


LSD-28 


p 


281 


9 


3 


3 


LSD-34 


A 


311 


17 


9 


6 


LSD-35 


P 


285 






2 


LST-1182 


P 


208 






2 


I.ST-1192 


A 


214 


15 


9 


6 



Ships* classifications and symbols: 
AD Destroyer Tender 
AE Ammunition Ship 
AP Store Ship 
AO Oiler 
AR Repair Ship 
AS Submarine Tender 
CLG Guided Missile Light Carrier 
CVA Attack Aircraft Carrier 
DD Destoyer 
DE Escort Ship 
DLG Guided Missile Frigate 
LCC Amphibious Command Ship 
LKA Amphibious Cargo Ship 
LPA Amphibious Transport 
LPD Amphibious Transport Dock 
LPH Amphibious Assault Ship 
LSD Dock Landing Ship 
LST Tank Landing Ship 

b_. 

The number of black offenders represents one-fourth of the sample 
aboard a ship and is equal to the number of white offenders, black non- 
offenders and white nonoffenders. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

APPENDIX A (continued) 



TABLE 4 



Comparison of Premast Restraint and Comments on the Report 
And Disposition of Offense for Blacks and Vlhites 



Black White 





N 


% 


H 


% 

mW 


Premast Restraint 










woniinea tor saieReeping 


t 

Ji 


i. 


(% 

V 


A 
U 


No Restrictions 


126 


92 


133 


92 


Restricted to Command 


9 


7 


11 


8 


Total 


136 


100 


144 


100 


Division Officer* 8 Comments 










Recommended No Punitive Action 


28 


10 


le 


6 


Recommended Light Punishment 


67 


23 


71 


25 


Recommended Dismissal of Charge 


24 


8 


22 


8 


No Recommendation 


170 


59 


171 


61 


Total 


289 


100 


280 


100 


Recommendation of Preliminary 
Inquiry Report 










Dispose of Case at Mast 


181 


64 


194 


70 


Refer to Court-Martlal 


1 


0 


0 


0 


No Punitive Action Necessary 


45 


16 


33 


12 


Other 


58 


20 


49 


18 


Total 


285 


100 


276 


100 
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APPENDIX A (coutinuod) 
TABLE t> 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Comparison Betwer s Group Means for Number of 
Times Offenders were Sent to Captain's Mast 



Sample 


N 


iXiues oenc 








Mean 


SD 


Blacks in Atlantic Fleet 


123 


1.52 


1.12 


Blacks in Pacific Fleet 


201 


1.38 


1.43 


Difference 




.14 




Whites in Atlantic Fleet 


123 


1.76 


1.47 


Whites in Pacific Fleet 


201 


1.24 


1.29 


Difference 








Atlantic Fleet Personnel 


246 


1.64 


1.31 


Pacific Fleet Personnel 


402 


1.31 


1.36 


Difference 




.33** 




All Blacks 


324 


1.43 


1.32 


All Whites 


324 


1,44 


1.38 


Difference 




.01 




**£ - .01 
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APPENDIX A (continued) BEST MPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE 7 

Comparison Between Group Means for 
Number of Times Put on Report 



Sample 


K 


Times Put on Report 
Mean SD 


Black Offenders 


324 


3.42 


3,22 


White Offenders 


324 


2.65 


2.40 


Difference Between Means 




0.77** 




Black Nonoffenders 


324 


0.81 


1.31 


White Nonoffenders 


324 


0.39 


0.92 


Difference Between ^teans 




0.42** 




All Blacks 


648 


2.11 


2.70 


All Wliites 


648 


1.52 


2.14 


Difference Between Means 




0.59** 




Black Offenders - Pacific 


201 


3.62 


3.57 


Black Offenders - Atlantic 


123 


3.09 


2.52 


Difference Between Means 




0.53 




White Offenders - Pacific 


201 


2.50 


2.32 


White Offenders - Atlantic 


123 


2.91 


2.27 


Difference Between Means 




0,41 




All Offenders - Pacific 


402 


3.05 


1.54 


All Offenders - Atlantic 


246 


3.00 


1.55 


Difference Between Means 




0.05 





Note.— There was a significant (< .05) interaction 
between race and fleet for the offenders. 



**£ < ,01 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 
TABLE 8 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



significant Main Effects and Interactions 
For Items in the Attitude Evaluation Form 



o 

ERIC 



Categorfzed Quest! on- 
naire Items 



• $tgnt^fcant Main Effects 
ITacltT — Offender/ Atlantic/ 
Wh I te Nonoffender Pacific 



Slgntl^lcant 
Interactions 



Job Satisfaction and 
Motivation 



6. 



7. 



How satisfied are you 
with your present Job? 

How do you feel your 
present job matches 
your Interests and 
abilities? 



8 



NS 



NS 



Given a chance to 
choose any rating In 
the Navy, would you 
choose the same 
rating you are In now? 

12. In your Command, what 
chance do you have to 
show what you can do? 

13. Whenever there Is a 
low-class or dirty job 
to be done In your 
division, Is It usually 
assigned to you? 

II. How hard are you trying 
to Improve your own 
work performance? 

Supervisor Support! veness 

10, How do you feel about 
making a suggestion 
to your LPO about your 
work or any Improve- 
ments in the division? 

20. How do you fee^ after 
your supervising Petty 
Officer has criticized 
you about some poor 
work you have performed? 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



None 



Offense 
by Fleet* 



None 



Race by 
Offense* 



None 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



NS 



None 
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APPENDIX A (conttnued) 
TABLE 8 (contrnued) 



BEST COPY AV/UUBLE 



categorized Question- 
naire Items 



SIgnrficant MafnTf^ps 
Black/ df fender/ At Ian 



White Nonoffender 



antic/ 
Pacific 



Significant 
Interactions 



25. How much effort does 
your LPO make to pre- 
pare you for the next NS 
advancement exami- 
nation? (Such as: 
ordering courses, 
administering practical 
factors, being assigned 

to work which Is related 
to advancement, etc.) 

26, How much effort Is made 
by your LPO to encourage 
all of his men to ad- 
vance themselves? 

29. In general, my LPO Is 
usually aware of his ^ 
men's problems and 

offers help whenever 
possible. 

30. My LPO shows his men 
that he respects them 
as men with dignity and 
that he Is proud to be 
associated with them. 

31. When assigning duties, 
giving rewards and 
punishments, do^is your 
supervising F'etty Of- 
ficer treat his men 
equal ly? 

32. Are the men In your 
division told the 
reasons why your LPO 
changes their Jobs or 
work assignments? 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



ftace by 
Offense by 
Fleet* 



None 



NS 



None 



NS 



None 



NS 



None 
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BEST roPY AV/ULABLE 



APPENDIX A (continued) 
TABLE 8 (continued) 



Categorized Question- 
nalre Items 



Significant Main Effects Significant 
ierT Atlantic/ Interactions 



btgntncant p 
Slack/ Offendc 



Whitft Nonoffender Pacific 



it* 



35» How much effort Is made 
by your LPO In stopping 
a report chit and 
handling It at his 
division level? 

3$. How many of your present 
Petty Officers are the 
kind you can place a 
great deal of trust and 
confidence In? 

37. Vtould your supervising 
Petty Officer bac^ you 
up and stand behind you 
I f you comml tted a 
relatively minor offense? 

k}, Kow often does your super- 
vising Petty Officer chew 
you out because he Is dis- 
satisfied with your work 
performance? 

kZ, How much favoritism 
does your LPO show In 
reprimanding his men? 

^3» If you committed a minor 
offense, would your 
division LPO offer you 
the opportunity to ac- 
cept Division EMl rep- 
rimand Instead of 
sending you to Captain's 
Mast? 

Race 

15. Generally speaking, 
black servicemen know 
as much about their ** 
rights under the UCMJ 
as other servicemen. 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



None 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



Ndne 



NS 



Offense by 
Fleet* 



■ft* 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



None 
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BEST copy AVAIUBLE 

APPENDIX A (continued) 
TABLE 8 (continued) 



categorized question- SfgntfUant: Ma i n Effects' ^Igntftcant' 
nalre Items black/ 6ffertder/ Ati^ntUV Interactions 
White Nonoffender Pacific 



!?• In general, the black 

and white servicemen ^ 
In this Command get 
along well and respect 
each other, 

19, Do you feel that the 

black sailor Is as ^ 
much a part of the 
division as the non- 
black sailor? 

21. Do you feel that any 
discriminatory prac- 
tices exist In the ** 
disciplining of black 
servicemen In your 
Command? 

23. If a black serviceman 
and a white serviceman 
are equally qualified ^ 
for the same Job, do 
you feel that the black 
serviceman is given the 
same chance for that job? 

38, tn general, t feel that 
racial prejudice has 

very little or no effect ** 
on the punishment awarded 
at Captain's Mast, 

39, An offense committed by 
a black serviceman Is 
generally processed and ** 
taken to Captain's Mast 
faster than one com- 
mitted by another 
serviceman. 



NS NS Race by 

Fleet** 



NS None 



NS ** None 

NS NS None 

NS NS None 

NS NS None 
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APPENDIX A {continued) 
TABLE 8 (continued) 



Categorized Question- 
naire Items 



Sgonlftcant Main Effects 
Black/ Offender/ Atlantic/ 
White Nonoffender Pacific 



Significant 
Interactions 



45. Do you feel that 

punishment awarded at 
Captain's Mast In this 
Command Is given to 
each person on equal 
basis? (regardless of 
race or nationality) 

Advancement 

24. How well do you think 
you could perform the 
duties of the next 
higher pay grade? 

27* What were che results 
of the las J: advance* 
ment examination you 
were eligible for. 
Including advancement 
to pay grade E-3? 

Other 

40. In your Command, how 
much Information about 
the UCMJ and the rights 
and services available 
to the accused Is given 
to a person who Is 
placed on report? 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



NS 



NS 



None 



NS 



■kit 



None 



NS - Not significant 
*£ < .05 
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APPENDIX B 



Selection of Sample 



The enlisted Distribution Report (SUPERS Report 1080/14M) was used 
to determine quickly how many blacks In their first enlistment were on 
board the ship. Since a black offender and a black nonoffender were 
required, the research on the ship would terminate at this point If 
fewer than two blacks could be located. If sufficient blacks In their 
first enlistment were on the distribution report, the team noted their 
names and continued. 

The Unit Punishment Book was the next source of data used In de- 
fining the sample. It contains a list of all personnel put on report, 
as well as their division and department, during the current and past 
calendar years If the report was forwarded to the commanding officer. 
Thus, It could be determined whether any of the blacks Identified from 
the Enlisted Distribution Report had committed a recorded offense In 
the past 18 months. If none of them or all of them appeared on the 
list, no comparison between offenders and nonoffenders could be made and 
the research aboard the ship was discontinued. The Unit Punishment Book 
also was used to determine whether a pair of blacks In the same division 
or, less optimally. In the same department could be located.' 

The Report and Disposition of Offense (NAVPERS 1626/7) was the third 
source of data used. This document Is kept In the Unit Punishment Book 
and contains a detailed accounting of the action which led to the roan 
being put on report and the punishment. If any, which resulted. In 
this manner the severity of the offense was determined as well as the 
number of reports filed for an offender. 

After the paired black offenders/nonoffenders had been Identified, 
steps were taken to find a white pair which was as similar to the blacks 
as possible. This required that both of the whites be In the same 
division as the two blacks (this requirement could be waived on smaller 
ships). In addition, the white offender should have committed an of- 
fense of similar severity to that of the black offender and have approxi- 
mately the same number of prior offenses on his record during the past 
18 months. While selection of the white pair Involved considerable ef- 
fort, it could always be accomplished. Thus, no ship with an appropriate 
pair of blacks was ever eliminated because a parallel white pair could 
not be located to complete the quartet. 



Ships are di\fi(ie<i into departments and departments into divisions 
based on the type of work performed. 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 

If a i.«n In the sample were away from the ship for any reason at 
the time the questionnaire was administered, the team would try to 
contacrhf. on another day. If he were still ""Available they wou d 
leave his form with another member of the quartet, [^^"^^^^ "? J'^^^J ' 
be completed by the absent member and returned In the addressed 
velope provided. Peers of the missing men were used to mcke the contact, 
rather than supervisors, because of the confidential "^J""-^^^^^. 
questionnaire and the possibility that a juperv sor ^^'ould require that 
It be returned to him after completion Table 10 f ^^^"f.^^J^^f^^^^" 
concerning the number and percentage of questionnaires left for later 

completion. 



TABLE 10 

Return Rate of Attitude Evaluation Forms (AEFs) Left for 
Absent Members of the Sample by Race and Fleet 



Fleet 


Number of AEFs 
Left for Later 
Completion 
Black White 


Number of AEFs 
Completed and 
Returned^ 
Black White 


Return 
Rate by 
Fleet 


Atlantic 


83 




73 


78 


82.9* 


Pacific 


80 


73 


60 


43 


67.3* 


Total 


163 


172 


133 


121 


75.8* 


Return Rate by 


Race 




81.6^ 


70. 3% 





^Not all of the AEFs returned by mall were used in the anal- 
yses. Of the 1296 questionnaires In the samples, 83 percent had 
been completed under the supervision of the research team 
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ATrnttUU nVALUATlON FORM 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Activity 



Date 



Your Last Name 



Your Social Security Number 



[ 



1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 



nil 



iO U 12 13 14 IS 16 1 7 18 

I I I M M I I I 



1. How many months have you been on board this Activity? (If under 10 
write 01. 02, 05, etc.) 

2. Describe briefly what you do en your job: (Give rate first) 



19 20. 

m 

21 22 

m 



3. How many months have you been in your present division? 



4. ffow many months have you been under your present supervisor? 

5. How many men are presently in your division? 

1. Loss than 10 

2. 11-15 

3. 10-25 

4. 26-50 

5. More than 50 

6. How satisfied are you with your present job? 

1. llioroughly satisfied 

2. Quite satisfied 

3. Satisfied enough 

4. Not too satisfied 

5. Not at all satisfied 

7. How do you feel your present job matches your interests and abilities? 

1. Very poorly 

2. Not too well 

3. Fairly well 

4. Very well 

5. Almost perfectly 

8. Given n chance to choose any rating in the Navy, would you choose 
the same rating you are in now? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

9. If you answered NO lo question #8, which rating would you prefer? 
hV? 



23 24 

m 

2S 26 

m 



28 

□ 



30 



□ 



31 32 33 
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10. Itnw dci you foel nl>out making a susgcstion to your UK) about your 
work or any improvcmoiiis in the Jivi.siun? 

1. Pretty bad - ho resents thun 

2. Not too j^ooU - ho seems to rtsent them 

1. U\ot\ enough - he si\owt; n little interest 

4. Fairly good - he shows some interest 

5, Very Kood - he shows real interest 

U. How hard are you trying to improve your own work performance? 

J. As hard as I possibly can 

2. Quitf hard 

3. fairly hard 

4. Not very hard 

5. Not trying at ail 

12. In your command, what chance do you have to show what you can d( 

1. No chance at all 

2. Not mudi of a chance 

3. A fairly good chancn 

4. A very good chance 

5. An excellent chance 

13. Whenever there is a low-class or dirty job to be done in your 
division, is it usually assigned to you? 



X4. If you answered YES to #13, why do you think this Is so' 



15. Generally speaking, Black servicemen know as niuch about their rights 
under the UCMJ as other servicemen. 

1. Strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3. Uncertain 

4. Agree 

5. Strongly agree 

16. If your answer was 1 or 2 to question #15, pleafje explain: 



17. In general, the Black and While servicemen in this Command get 'long 
well and respect each other. 

1. Strong I y agree 

2. Agree 

3. Don't know 

4. Difaf.rte 

r.. Strongly I»i-?ar.roo 



1. Yes 

2. No 
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18. If your answer was 4 or '5 to question #17, con you give some examples 
of things you have seen or experienced? 



19. Do you feel that the Black sailor is as much a jart -^f the division as 
the non-Black sailor? 

1. J feel he really belongs 

2. Ho belongs in most ways 

3. He belongs in some ways 

4. Ho belongs in very few ways 

5. He is never really a part of his division 

20. How do you feel after your supervising Petty Officer has criticized 
you about some poor work you have performed? 

1. V/»ry bad - he always trys to put me down 

2. Fairly bad - he talks as if I should have known better 

3. Like I would if any otiter supervisor criticized me 

4. Not bad - he just shows roe what I did wrong 

5. Not bad at all - his criticisms are usually justified 

21. Do you feel that any discriminatory practices exist in the disciplining 
of Black servicemen in your Command? 

1. None at all that I can see 

2. Not many"maybe a few 

3. About an average amount 

4. Quite a lot 

5. Don't really know, one way or the other 

22. Can you cite an example of discriminatory practice in your Command? 
(Please DO NOT give names) 



23. If a Black serviceman and a White serviceman are equally qualified for 
the same job, do you feel that the Black serviceman is given the same 
dinnco for that job? 

1. " Yes 

2. No 

24. How well do you think you could perform the duties of the next hicher 
pay grade? * 

1. Not at all well 

2. Not very well 

3. Well enough— I would perform adequately 

4. Pretty well 

5. lixtremcly well 
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How muvh effort docs y nir l-I*t) make to {•rv|*jrc you for the ni:xt aUvancemcnt 
oxiimiurt ion? (iiuch ii-.t: onlerinj; cottr:vs^ ailnitnstcrinu prietical 
faclur>, l>tniig a signtJ to work whuh i**. related to advancement » etc*) 

1. Uvcry possible effort 

2. A lot of effort 

3. A fair amount of effort 

4. Not much effort 

5. Very little effort 

26. How much effort i$ mnde hy your IVO to encourage all of his men to 
advance themselves? 

1. Very little effort 

2. Not much effort 

3. A fair amount of effort 
4* A lot of effort 

5. Hvery possible effort 

27. What were the results of the last advancement examination you were 
eligible for, including advancement to Pay Grade E-3? 

1. Not recommended to participate 
2* Not eligible to participate 

3. Failed examination 

4. Passed examination but not advanced 

5. Passed examination and will be advanced 

28. If you were not recommended for advancement^ please state the reason: 



29. In general, my LPO is usually aware of his men's problems and offers 
help whenever possible. 

1. Strongly disagree 
2t Disagree 

3. Uncertain 

4. Agree 

5. Strongly agree 

30. My LPO shows his men that he respects them as men with dignity and that 
he is proud to be associated with them. 

1» Strongly agree 

2. Agree 

3. Undecided 

4. Disagree 

5. Strongly disagree 

31. When assigning duties, giving rewards and punishments, does your 
supervising Petty Officer treat all his men equally? 

1. Almost every time 

2. Usually 

3. Occasionally 

4. Seldom 

5. Almost never 

- 32. Arc the men in your division told the reasons why your LPO changes 
their jobs or work ai^sienm^nts? 

I, Nov'*r 

2» Seldom 

3. Occiidonally 

4, frrquontly 
5* Almont nil the time 
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33. How many limes have you been placcU on report at this Command? 
(If iu»ver> so state) 



34 • For wlunt reasons were you most often placed on report? 

!♦ Unauthorized abricnco 

2. Disobedience of orders 

3. Disrespect or insubordination 

4. Failure to bo at appointed place of duty 
$• Other (specify) 

35. How much effort is made by your UK) in stopping a report chit and 
handJinR it at his division level? 

J, Hvery possible effort 

2. A lot of effort 

3. A fair amount of effort 

4. Not much effort 

5. Very little effort 

36. How many of your present petty officers are the kind yon can place 
a great deal of trust and confidence in? 

1» None of them 

2. Not very many of them 

3. About half of them 

4. Most of them 

5. All of them 

37. Would your supervising Petty Officer back you up and stand behind you 
if you committed a relatively minor offense? 

1. He would almost always back me 

2. He would usually back me 

3. Ho would back me about half the time 

4. He would back mc occasionally 

5. He would hardJy ever back me 

38. In general » I feel that racial prejudice has very Uttle or no 
effect oa the punislimont awarded at Captain^s ^fslst? 

1. Strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3. Undecided 

4. Agree 

5. Strongly agree 

3i>. An offense cominitted by a Black serviceman is generally processed and 
taken to Captain *s Mast faster than one committed by another servicewan* 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree 

3. 'Ifncortain 

4. Disafiree 

5. Strongly disagree 
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4{K 1. 1 ) .mv Command, ho / muoh inf^ niutic^t about the UCMJ and the rights and 
s<*rviccb available to the fusc-d Is j\ivv*^ to person who Is placed on 
1 \»pnrt? 

1. Not ^i*ry mud) information 

2. A little informatioti 

3. Uncertain--! don*t \i\ow 

4. A lot of Information 

5. A groat Uoal of infonualion 

41. How often does your ^supervising Petty Officer chew you out because he is 
ilissatisfied with your work performance? 

1. Almost all the time 

2. Frequently 
3» Occasionally 

4. St^ldom 

5. Almost never 

42» How much favoritism does your LPO show in reprimnnding his men? 

1. Almost none at all 

2* Not much 

3» About an average amount 

4* Quite a lot 

St A very great deal 

43» If you committed a minor offense, would your division LPO offer you the 
opportunity to accept division IWl/reprimand instead of sending you to 
Captain's Mast? 

I. Definitely would 

2^ I think they would 

3* I am not sure 

4^ 1 think they would not 

s! I definitely think they would not 

44. In your division what methods other than sending a person to Captain's 
Mast are used to handle minor offenses? 



45» Do you feel that punishment awarded at Captafn'*^ Mast in this 

Command^ is given to each person on an equal b^sis? (Regardless of 
race or nationality) 

K Ves, almost always 

2t Yes, usually 

3» Sometimes yes^ sometimes no 

4» Hardly ever 

S. Almost never 

40* If you answered 4 or 5 to question ^45, please explain: 
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Reconlcit by 




Date 



Ctirront U.ttr: 
*U Hi/,!u':;t Hate lU-lvl: 



5. lUcci I. NtM'.ro 

2. OthtT 

6. Hjto i>r Current OTiVitsc: 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c 


7 


8 


9 


















1 


10 


H 


12 


IS 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


























19 


20 


21 


22 


23 




























24 


25 


26 


27 


28 



7. N.jtnrc- of (M'lcnso {trcfu Article Number): 



8. rrt -M.ist Ue«^trciiiit : 

1. Citmfiru'd for s.-ifckoepinp 

2, No Host rtcl i<n) 

5» Kfstrictt\l it) CommaitU 

y. Numhrr of montt>s .ictive service (to date of offense): 
UK Ntiu:livr af months in present cormmind (to date of offense): 

II, ilifjust school jwinlv completed: 

I J. u:r 

l.>. MM 
M. MiCff 

I/. I 



7l 



□ 

30 31 
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38 

□ 

39 40 

ZD 

4 3 44 

n 

45 46 



47 


48 


l.„. 


ri 


49 


so 
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54 
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□ 
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19. Marital Status: 

K Married 

2. Single 

3. Other 
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20. UiscipHnary Record: 60 61 



K Number of Cnptain*s Masts 
2. Nutiii)cr of Courts*-^turtial 



21. Preliminary Inquiry Report: 62 



1, Dispose of case ut mast 
2» Refer to Courts-Martial 
3* No punitive action required 
4. Other 



□ 



22. Uivision Officer's Comments { W 



□ 



1. Recommend no punitive action 

2. Recommend light punishment 

3. Recommend di$mi5;aal of chargeCs) 

4. No recommendation 

5* No comments offered by Division Officer 
23. Action of Executive Officer: 64 



1. Dismissal 

2. Refer to Captain ^s Mast 



Q 



24. Action of Commanding Officer: 65 66 67 68 69 70 

1. Dismissed \ III I 

2. Dismissed with warning 

3» Admonition: Oral/hriting 
4« Reprimand: Oral/Writing 

5, Restricted to Command 

6, Forfeiture of pay 
?• Detention of pay 

8« Confinement to command 

9. Confinement on bread and water 
10^ Correctional custody 
II. Reduction to next inferior pay grade 

12* Reduction to 

13. lixtra duties 

14 • Runishment suspended 

15. Recommended for trial by GCM 

16. Awarded Special Court 

17. Awarded Summary Court 

25. ^Vliere Captain's Mast was involved ^ appeal rights explained^ 71 
understood and initiated by accused. { | 

1. Yes 

2. No 

26. Appeal submitted by accused: 72 



1. Yes 

2. No 



□ 



27. I'inal results of appeal: 73 



1. Allowed 

2. IH^nicd 



□ 
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APPENDIX E 



While visiting ships on the east and west coast, the research team 
of chief Personnelmen observed many situations tangential to the project 
but, nonetheless, of Interest and value to the Navy, The most vivid 
singlp observation was the difference noted between pairs of ships of 
the same classification, commissioning year and homeport location. In 
physical terms, these ships were Identical yet the "feel" aboard each 
was often In contrast. Soon the team found themselves writing In 
terms of "good ships" and "bad ships" In the logs kept of the data 
gathering phase of the research. Usually, but not Invariably, these 
differences ware reflected In unusually low or high rates of disci- 
plinary actions. 

Upon reviewing the team's logs. It became apparent that certain 
recurring observations were made aboard "bad" ships. Violation of the 
chain of command was the most common theme. For example, one tender 
had over 1,000 entries In the Unit Punishment Book during an eighteen 
month period. Upon Inquiry, It was determined that the executive of- 
ficer demanded that all report chits reach his desk, bypassing the 
prerogative of lower supervisory personnel to Impose extra Instruction 
or administer a verbal reprimand to minor offenders. Low morale among 
the chief petty officers was rampant due to the preemption of their 
disciplinary power. The crew sensed the weakened state of the chiefs 
and reacted by Ignoring orders and going directly to division officers 
and department heads with requests or complaints. Meanwhile, aboard 
the "good" sister ship, less than 100 offenses had been logged In the 
Unit Punishment Book during this period of time and a responsible mid- 
dle management was performing Its function. There were no racial 
overtones to disciplinary actions aboard either of these ships. 

A pair of carriers, one having twice as many black offenders as the 
other, was also noteworthy. The executive officer on the "bad" ship 
had set up a permanent disciplinary Investigation group which actually 
Initiated report chits. The legal officer was routinely bypassed when 
reports were forwarded from department heads. The executive officer 
used his investigative team to search for evidence leading to multiple 
charges against those put on report, particularly blacks. On several 
Instances, men were sent to mast day after day for the same offense. 
On the "good" sister carrier less than 20 percent of those put on re- 
port were sent to Captain's Mast. Each case was Investigated by the 
department head, division officer and the legal officer, all of whom 
were required to attend mast with the offender and present their 
findings. The offender was asked to explain his behavior and rebuttals 
were allowed. The captain reviewed the evidence orally and presented 
his rationale for the punishment awarded. The research team, who had 
been Invited to attend mast, noted In their log the thoroughness of the 
proceedings and the unhurried consideration of this Captain who had 
over 5,000 men under hts command. 
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Another factor noted aboard several ships with higher rates of 
black offenders than their sister ships was racial preconceptions. 
Executive officers were encountered on several ships who considered 
alt nonrated blacks Incipient troublemakers. These executive of" 
fleers felt the research was unnecessary because the solution to dis- 
ciplinary problems among blacks in their first enlistment was so 
obvlou5*-don't enlist low aptitude blacks and discharge those already 
In the Navy when they violate the UCKJ. Reportedly, this attitude 
was vocally shared by a Senior Chief Petty Officer in charge of the 
deck department (on apother ship) who appeared to have disrupted the 
flow of communication both between the races and up and down the 
chain of command. 

To stOTm^d|2g,.>gllfe H*search team noted the following conditions 
aboard '*good" ships: enforcement of the chain of command; establlsh- 
fnent of a disciplinary review system; strong commanding officer who 
ensured that his subordinates knew what was expected of them; and 
good communication channels* "Bad" ships were typified as having In- 
experienced petty officers, lack of respect for superiors and personnel 
Wandering around without duties to perform. 
*n 
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